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THE 


Salutes the Seniors 


DEDICATION 


To ONE whose untiring efforts have proved a constant source of inspiration 
to Freshmen and Seniors alike; whose originality, patience, and ability made 
our Junior year such a happy one; whose generous assistance helped despairing 
pupils solve their hopeless dilemmas; to one whose wit and personality made 
her a part of numerous high school activities throughout the school year; to 
Miss Margaretta Coffman, with whom we shall always associate pleasant 
memories, we dedicate our magazine. 


S omEDAy. perhaps 1942 will be so much a part of history, that the inci- 
dents of one school year will have become shadowy, forgotten in a busy world. 
There will be events, though, you will long to remember, to think about, and 
jaugh about after a long day of work and worry. 


It has been a year of happenings, of changes in the lives of high school 
boys and girls. A war began and with it came a new way of living; but we 
found happiness in our work and pleasure—dances, picnics, football and bas- 
ketball games, everyday’s classes, and finally graduation. 


All of these memories you will want to carry along wherever you go after 
high school, not just in your mind. You will want to see pictures and relive 
experiences, not in imagination alone. 


For this reason we edit the Taj, hoping it will give you pleasure when 
you open it and remember high school, 1942. 


—THE EDITORS. 
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FACULTY DIRECTORY 


Tee OFFICE—Mr. B. L. Stanley, ex- 
ecutive head of Harrisonburg High School 
Incorporated—essentially concerned with 
anything and anybody lost, strayed, or 
stolen, including the Boys’ Hi-Y. 

The Office—Mrs. Harry Barger (alias 
Madeline), private secretary and general 
manager—expert at dashing off tardy slips 
and spending public funds. 

207—Mrs. B. L. Stanley, other half of 
Stanley and Stanley Company presides over 
history classes, collects lost Magruders, at- 
tempts to answer telephone, and _ explains 
why a teacher’s hair grows gray. 

206—Miss Margaretta Coffman, co-ordi- 
nator of mathematics, bothered mostly with 
graphs, A’s and B’s, and the Junior-Senior 
Reception, as usual. 

205—Mr. D. A. Jackson, district attorney 
of the higher science—frogs, ferric oxide, 
and falling bodies—all in one day’s work. 

204—-Miss Mildred Garnett, wholesale 
among 


dealer in varied interests or worries 
them are eighth grade and Girls’ Hi-Y. 

203—-Miss Sallie Blosser, partner in scien- 
tific knowledge, Girls’ Hi-Y, and Junior Red 
Cross. 

The library—Misses Ruth Miller and E. 
B. Myers—hostesses of Loafer’s Lounge 
sometimes visited by learned scholars. 

310—Miss M. A. Barton, production man- 
ager of the Taj—she teaches English, too 
(and her exams are corkers! ). 

308-309-311 
teria: instructcrs, Misses Josephine Walker 


branch office of the Cafe- 


and Catherine Bauserman—patterns, pots, 
and burnt crusts, results of student experi- 
mentation. 


307—Miss Margaret Deavor, stockholder 
in the commercial firm—at times she be- 
comes master cf a Chinese school while the 
pupils chant shorthand. 

306—Miss Virginia Bolen, investor in 
commercial firm, too—‘‘clickety-clack echo- 
ing back” typing homework. 

307—Miss Anna Lyons Sullivan, another 
chauffeur of the math-wagon, more x’s, y’s, 
and z’s. 

304—Miss Mary Lou McCutcheon, “Il 
duce de Latina” translated “she dishes the 
Latin with bountiful portions of homework 
added.” 

303—Mr. Bernard Logan, ‘‘warden” of 
air raids, eight graders, Boys’ H-Y, and 
Sophomore history. 

107—Miss Annabelle Aslinger, conductor 
of the “Chattanooga Choo Choo” with a 
switch for French and English. 

The Gym—Mr. Claude Warren, super- 
visor of physical ed. and a future football 
player. 

The Shop—Mr. A. K. Hopkins, “carpen- 
ter” extraordinary and administrator of 
model airplanes, war project 1234567890. 

108—Miss Ethel Spillman; 106—Miss 
Helen Hardy; 105—Miss Elizabeth Wilson: 
104—Mrs. W. O. Wise: 103—Miss Virginia 
Beverage; 202—Mrs. Vivian Fauver. re- 
cruiting officers for future Seniors—and 
what a life they lead! 

The Music Room—Mrs. Jenny Lind 
Shirley, maestro ex-officio of all operatic en- 
deavors. 

For further information concerning the 
above-mentioned persons, consult the files in 
the warden’s office. 


FRESHMAN CLASS 


Shanes 10, 1942 was an eventful 
day for the Freshmen coming in to a new 
world of higher education. When the con- 
fusion quieted down we found ourselves 
in strange rooms, battling our mysterious 
schedules. 

We thought, as a group, we were rather 
smart until we tackled Miss Coffman’s gen- 
eral mathematics and began Miss Blosser’s 
science experiments which usually ended in 
terrific explosions. Nearly all of us agreed 
that Latin was a tongue twister—and English 
almost as bad. 

We decided maybe high school wouldn’t 
be so boring when we discovered the different 
clubs and activities in which we might par- 
ticipate—Omega Delta, Science Club, Junior 
Hi-Y, Intramural Basketball teams, Cho- 
ruses, Spectator Staff. 


Now that this year is over, we can look 
back upon our blunders and laugh; we can 
look forward to three more years of happy 
experiences in H. H. S. 


These are future sophomores: Leonard 
Albrite, Henry Blosser, Lawrence Bowman, 
Roland Brunk, Wallace Byers, Charles Clat- 
terbuck, Richard Dilworth, Harry Earman, 
Walter Fifer, Jennings Figgatt, Bill Fletcher, 


Robert Garber, Roy Gordon, Bryan Hadda- 
way, Klein Haddaway, Douglas Harlow, 
Douglas Herring, Orland Hollar, Bill Hol- 
singer, Billy Humes, Alvan Kennedy, Len- 
fred Kersh, Dick Lee, Billy LeHew, John 
May, Earl McKenney, Cornell Muters- 
paugh, Joe Myers, Harold Neff, Saylor Neff, 
James O’Donnell, Ashby Pankey, John 
Phalen, Ivan Rowan, Gene Runion, Glenn 
Rutherford, Norman Secrist, Norlyn Senger, 
Donald Sharpes, Carl Shull, Welford Sim- 
mons, William Sipe, Earl Tate, Lowell Tex- 
iere, Harry Lee Tucker, Annie Lee Armen- 
trout, Paige Baugher, Mae Branner, Sue Bol- 
ing, Alice Bowman, Nancy Boyce, Rosalie 
Coakley, Evelyn Cooke, Nancy Dean, Jane 
Devier, Jackie Dodson, Minnie Dovel, Helen 
Foltz, Annie Fry, Jean Grandstaff, Virginia 
Harrison, Ellen Helmick, Kathryn Hinkle, 
Audrey Jenkins, Mary Julias, Mary Francis 
Kiser, Velma Kiser, Peggy Leffel, Mary 
Long, Mary Frances McCall, Mildred Mc- 
Glaughlin, Jane MclInturff, Sarah Neff, 
Eleancr Newman, Virginia Nutter, Helen 
Painter, Doris Jean Rhodes, Goldie Shank, 
Joan Shore, Betty Jean Smith, Vera Thomas, 
Kathryn Wampler, Geraldine Weaver, 


Claudine Weaver, Ann Webster, Francis 
Whitmore, Harris Young, and Mae Zirkle. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


Our YEAR as Sophomores is now draw- 
ing to a close. At the completion of our 
second year, we no longer feel as total stran- 
gers in this organization—commonly called 
H. H. S.—but as co-workers helping to 
achieve greater laurels for our school. 

So that next year will not find us lacking 
in seasoned timber, Walter Trobaugh was 
elected president, Warren Denton, vice-presi- 
dent, and Sheffey Devier did double duty as 
secretary and treasurer. Under the capable 
guidance of Miss McCutcheon and Mr. 
Jackson, we have gained knowledge to apply 
in our Junior year. 

At the “in between” stage—above the 
floundering Freshmen but below the distress- 
ing happiness of Juniors—we have tried to 
find our place in the hubbub of high school 
activities. 

Although we have not won recognition for 
social entertainments or for pecuniary ac- 
complishments this year, we, nevertheless, 
feel ourselves prepared to take on the ad- 
ditional responsibilities required during our 
last years. 

The following made up the personnel of 
our class: Betty Alexander, Earline Andes, 
Lewis Armentrout, Ellen Beale, Harry 
Bowers, Julius Boyers, James Bradshaw. 


Chester Brent, Sarah Brent, Lois Burk- 
holder, Harry Canter, Dan Carroll, Alvin 
Carter, Edwards Claytor, Weldon Click, 
Sarah K. Davis, Warren Denton, Clint 
Devier, Sheffey Devier, Margie Donovan, 
Edsel Edwards, Gerry Estep, Colleen 
Fletcher, Robert Flint, Lucille Ford, Mary 
C. Ford, Doris Frazier, Barbara Freed, 
Nancy Furry, Florence Gambill, Jean Gar- 
ber, Dorothy Glover, Walter F. Green, Mary 
Jane Harrison, Jo Anne Heizer, Evelyn 
Hollar, Fay Holsinger, Billy Horne, Elmer 
Hughes, Frank Kurtz, Alton Lawson, Con- 
nie Leake, Olin Leake, Robert Leake, Bill 
Lippold, Audrey Long, Helen Long, Jack 
Marsh, George Miller, Cameron Miller, 
Brommie Miller, Joe Montalbano, James 
Moody, Janet Morris, Forrest Neff, Richard 
Olcott, Robert Olcott, Doris Ruebush Celes- 
tine Senger, Fred Schramm, Donnie Shank, 
Carlos Showalter, Welford Simmons, Jack 
Sindlinger, Betty Lou Sipe, Joann Smith, 
James Staples, Carolyn Steele, John Stire- 
walt, James Stover, Dale Sumption, Ruth 
Tarbell, Henry Tate, Walter Trobaugh, Eva 
Ann Trumbo, Nina Turner, Tom Wagner, 
Bonnie Lee Wampler, James Warren, 


Pauline Weaver, Billy Whitlock, Betty Anne 
Wilson, Joe Yeats, and Betty Lee Zirkle. 


JUNIOR CLASS 


S EPTEMBER found the Junior Class 
trooping back to H. H. S. happy and care- 
free after three months of summer pleasure. 
When schedules and classes became regular, 
the class assembled, chose officers, sponsors, 
and began to plan for the annual Junior- 
Senior Reception. 


The first barrier was the Junior Dance. 
Holiday spirit reigned, everyone was happy 
including the treasurer—the net profit was 
twenty dollars. An avenue of trees formed 
the entrance to the dance floor, a great cedar 
towered in the center. Red and green crepe 
paper and plenty of Christmas ornaments 
completed the illusion. 


In this way the class started up the 
highway to success. Instead of the annual 
carnival the Juniors sponsored a Variety 
Show featuring ““Morty” Nusbaum’s orches- 
tra and numerous amateurs. The program 
ranged from “In The Mood” to a barber 
shop quartette. 


In the course of the evening Mrs. Stan- 
ley received a pcrtable radio so she could 
hear Elmer Davis’ newscast. She graciously 
accepted, commenting later that she discov- 
ered the radio lacked batteries. 


Prizes were given to the winners and 
“Buddy Frank,’ who sang “How About 
You,” won first place. The band ended the 
show with ‘“‘A String of Pearls’ and again 
applause was long and loud. A dance fol- 
lowed and, even though the orchestra was 
unable to play, the attendance was good. It 
is no secret that the Junior Variety show was 


one of the largest successes that has hit H. 
H. S. for many years. 

The year_drew to a close and the Juniors 
were able to concentrate on the Reception. 
This gala affair, the goal of every Junior 
class, measured up to expectation. Every- 
one was pleased and happy as the old sen- 
iors bowed out and those prospective seniors 
unofficially took over the top place in high 
school society: Julia Nelle Blosser, Bill 
Branner, Jean Clarke, Dorothy Cooke, 
Betty Crawford, Lucie Cunningham, Bill 
Darnell, Billy Dingledine, Leota Dodson, 
Maxine Early, Beulah Earman, Roy Guth- 
rie, Harry Flippo, Marcus Fravel, Sam 
Funkhouser, Phyllis Gaines, Richard Gar- 
ber, Bill Gibbons, Waldine Goode, Ann 
Harrison, Elizabeth Harrison, Nelson Haw- 
kins, Dick Hedrick, Janice Hoover, E!- 
wood Joseph, Charles Kestner, Mable 
Keyton, Jane Knight, Adeline Lincoln, 
John Leake, Harold Logan, Elwood Mc- 
Cary, Jane McDowell, Harry Moubray, 
Kathleen Mattern, Mary Ann Miller, Betty 
Way Myers, William Nash, Lois Neff, Mil- 
dred Neff, Phyllis Newman, Garnett Pank- 
ey, Marian Pabst, Carolyn Phalen, William 
Phalen, Ronald Powell, Edna Mae Rhine- 
hart, Arthur Richards, Peggy Rolston, Anna 
Shifflett, William Showalter, Betty Sibert, 
Ray Smith, Mary Stickley, Carolyn Swank, 
Louise Tate, Anne Treadway, Rudy Tuck- 
er, David Turner, Violet Weaver, Olin Web- 
ster, R. J. Webster, Charles Welsh, William 
Whitmore, George Williams, Audrey Wood, 
Eugene Wolfe. 


CHEER LEADERS 
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lees our 1942 cry—V-i-c-t-o-r-y!”’ 
From the blue and white megaphones six 
lusty voices began the yell. In the crispy 
air of a Fall evening, the cheers of the spec- 
tators echoed across the lighted field when 
the team trotted out and through the game 
at every exciting moment. Our cheerleaders 
caused more sore throats on Saturday morn- 
ings than their own. If you can go by sound, 
the team knew the crowded bleachers were 
always behind them whether they were 
speeding up the field for a goal, or holding 
the opponents on the two-yard line. 

Throughout the basketball season, it was 
the rafters that rang during the excitement 
of tense plays. Whenever the ball dropped 
through the basket, the active figures saw 
to it that there wasn’t a moment’s silence. 
Even if the swell song was ‘“‘warmed-over”’ 
from the football, it served its purpose. 

One good term deserves another—David 
Turner formed the nucleus of a group which 
was popularly elected by the student body. 


Jeanne LeHew teamed up with Tommy Lin- 
damocd cn right end; Maxine Early and 
John Reamer holding the left. Margaret 
and David Turner made sure that the center 
section did its share. 


The boys and girls repeated the school’s 
colors in their dress—blue skirts and trous- 
ers with white sweaters. Navy “beanies” 
completed their cutfits and added “zip” and 
a novel touch to the football games. 


In accordance with the age-old axiom— 
“variety is the spice of life’—the group 
worked hard to present each cheer in a color- 
ful manner. Their efforts proved not to have 
been in vain because school spirit reached a 
new peak. 

Amateurs? Yes, but to such an extent that 
their antics seemed almost, if not really, 
professional. Their unusual style end husky 
voices were assets to all the games and 
helped lead the team and school on its march 
to victory. 


FOOTBALL 


6 ‘EF 

OR when the H. H. S. comes out to 
play’’—the band is playing, the fans, cheer- 
ing, everyone, genuinely happy—the first 
football game of the season. Suddenly the 
spectators grow quiet; the teams come to 
the side lines and huddle around their coach. 
The loud speaker blares forth into the clear, 
frosty night, giving the line up: “For Har- 
risonburg—Norris ‘Birdlegs’ Lee, left end; 
left tackle, Sheffey Devier, and so on down 
the line—Webster, Fuller, Harpine, Haw- 
kins, and O’Donnell. In the back field, 
‘Monk’ Ellis, Charles Devier, Harry B. 
Price, and Bill Darnell. 

“The line up for the opposing team——,” 
but we pay only scant attention. We are too 
busy trying to recognize the subs who crowd 
the bench—Bob Garber, Warren Denton, 
Weldon Simmons, Kenton Gambill, Dick 
Lee, Will Sipe, Myers, Bradshaw, Tucker, 
Albright, Hedrick, Stover, Hollar, Earman, 
Garber, Harpine, and Stickley. 

Standing in front, his overcoat hugging 
his legs in the wintry wind, Coach Warren 
gives last-minute instructions to the team. 
His genial personality proves an asset to the 
teams—to the students in general—he is 
a friend. 

But a shrill whistle startles the crowd for 
a silent second, then spontaneously a burst 


of violent cheers rend the cool, sharp at- 
mosphere. The game begins——! 

Many were these thrilling scenes. Success 
and good times were the results. This year 
H. H. S. contributed three members to the 
All-District team—‘‘Dutch” Webster, Harry 
B. Price, and Nelson Hawkins. The second 
team found “Monk” Ellis, Norris Lee, and 
Bennett Fuller representing the ‘‘ole campin’ 
ground.” 

Lady Luck seemed to have turned her 
back on the football team. Houston Powell, 
Mark Harpine, and Harold Logan were lost 
on account of injuries. 

Although the light, scrappy team filled a 
tough schedule, they ended with four wins, 
one tie, anét four losses. Our total scores, 
however, almost doubled those of our op- 
ponents—ninety-two to fifty-six. The sched- 
ule was as follows: 


WE OPPONENT THEY 
26 Franklin, W. Va. 0 
7 Charles Town, W. Va. 7 
19 Lexington 12 
7 Winchester 20 
0 Clifton Forge 15 
12 Waynesboro 0) 
0 Staunton 6 
0 Culpeper 6 
zal Covington 0 


Do YOU believe in bad luck? The girls 
on the basketball team at H. H. S. certainly 
feel that the charming deity turned her back 
on them this year. No, they aren’t super- 
stitious; they just know something when they 
see it. An old proverb says—‘Skill is of no 
avail unless luck smiles upon you.” This 
was thoroughly proven by the girls, for they 
were really “in there’—just couldn’t click. 
A husky bunch of femininity started out 
the season, hopes high, vigor and spirit plus. 
Even if the practice—hours of it—didn’t 
bring victories it created a grand group of 
good sports who could take as well as give. 
Many were the evenings the gym echoed 
with the laughter of girls at work, girls at 
play, girls learning to be good winners or 
losers. As the sun sank below the horizon an 
exhausted, happy team filed from the build- 
ing, taking their several ways home—home 
and good food, and sleep—all in order to 


GIRLS’ BASKETBALL 


make the H. H. S. proud of their basketball 
teams. They accomplished their aim and 
with good measure. 

Quite an unusual thing happened this 
year. Only two seniors—Thelma Muters- 
paugh and Wayne Dewey—were on the 
team. They held down with firm determi- 
nation the positions as forward. But two 
aren’t enough for a team, so thirteen other 
members joined—Audrey Long, Violet 
Weaver, Peggy Rolston, Leota Dodson, 
Betty Zirkle, Maxine Early, Elizabeth Har- 
rison, Sarah Neff, Carolyn Swank, Sarah 
Brent, Anne Tredway, Rosalie Coakley, 
Geraldine Weaver, Ellen Beale, and the 
manager, Mary Ann Miller. 

The lassies, under the guidance of Coach 
Warren, built up an impenetrable offensive 
for next year that should turn the tables on 
our victors. Give them the luck that was 
lacking and watch them go. 


BOYS’ BASKETBALL 


Gee the expert guidance of Coach 
Claude Warren the Blue Streaks had a very 
successful season despite the fact that they 
failed to win the District Championship. 
Why? Not because we were a_ weaker 
team—we  weren’t—but Lexington just 
proved to be the powerful quintet that won 
over the Harrisonburg lads by a score of 16- 
13 in the all-important game. You think 
that was a close game, eh? Well, you should 
have seen some of the former Blue Streak- 


Red Raider games. Let me say here that 
these contests are not for persons afflicted 
with weak hearts. No, sir, there were too 
many thrills, spectacular plays, and lay-up 
shots for feeble-tickered folks to endure. 
Seriously, though, we feel that H. H. S. put 
up a great fight and the Lexington boys were 
not only good, they were grand sportsmen, 
too. 

Incidentally, our Blue Streaks have a very 
commendable record. We’ll “stick our necks 


out” and venture to say it’s the finest in the 
District. During the past decade, Har- 
risonburg has won seven District and two 
State Championships. In eighteen games this 
season the Streaks captured fifteen and 
dropped three; one to the Alumni—29-26 
and two to Lexington 23-15 and 16-13. 

Although Harrisonburg’s point production 
fell off, we rang up a total of 522 points— 
the games were tighter and better contested, 
giving the fans added enjoyment of a real 
struggle. Our opponents scored 359 points 
against us. 

There were fourteen players on the squad. 
Of these exactly one-half will not return next 
year. They are: Lee, Neff, O’Donnell, 
Miller, Ellis, Powell, and Price. We are for- 
tunate, however, in having seven back to 
form the nucleus of ’43’s team when we take 
the baskets out of the moth balls and limber 
up the gym floor. These are: Junior Homan, 
Bill Sipe, Sheff Devier, Bill Dingledine, 


aw 


Harold Logan, Rudy Tucker, and ‘Nellie’ 
Hawkins. 


Our Junior Varsity, composed mainly of 
Freshmen and Sophomores, turned in a 
grand recard this year. They are really a 
“super-duper” outfit and with them as future 
Blue Streaks, we are certain to have many 
successful seasons. 


Many of the boys who starred for the 
“Blue and White” will soon be fighting for 
the ‘Red, White, and Blue.’ We know 
they'll do as good a job for Uncle Sam as 
they did for H. H.S. Good luck, boys, we’re 
all behind you! 


In the middle of the season the Streaks 
encountered an all-girl outfit—the “ATI 
American Redheads.” A nip and tuck battle 
ensued (are your faces red, boys?) and al- 
though H. H. S. defeated them 33-29, we 
suspect the lassies didn’t try very hard. Did 
you, girls? 


GIRLS’ HI-Y 


HIGHLIGHTS ON THE CALENDAR 


OctToBEeR 7—Night of the senior induction 
service. The room was darkened; shadows 
played on the wall, casting dim lights from 
flickering candles that outlined the Y. M. 
C. A. insignia. About the illuminated board 
figures grouped, their faces serious, voices 
united in a solemn pledge of clean living, 
clean speech, clean scholarship, clean sports- 
manship, clean thought. 


NOVEMBER 13—The delegates from the 
Martinsville State Conference brought news 
of the discussion groups and speeches, of the 
banquet and fun. They ended with the in- 
formation that Harrisonburg plays host next 
year. 

DECEMBER 19—Christmas was in the air 
and so was impatience to begin the holiday. 
Just before leaving school the pupils gath- 


ered to sing Christmas carols and to listen 
while Miss Linda Betts sang some of the 
loveliest for them. 


Marcu 16—To begin the series of Bible 
Study classes the Girls’ club conducted an 
assembly program intended to arouse the 
interest of the school in the regular Monday 
night talks. The whole group of studies cen- 
tered around “Freedom” and the first serv- 
ice made an excellent impression as the 
attendance at the later meetings showed. 


ApriL 12—True to their purpose—“To 
create, maintain, and extend throughout the 
school and community high standards of 
Christian character”—the club held an un- 
usual assembly program. The speaker, Dr. 
Haddaway, showed the opportunities our 
“uncompleted task’? in the world affords. 


The music and the devotional program made 
the consecration service simple and beauti- 
ful. | 

Aprit 25—With financial problems con- 
cerning next year’s conference on the brain 
the logical solution seemed to be a “rum- 
mage sale’; so the girls began their cry for 
“any old clothes today.” After hard work 
they pocketed with pride twenty-five dollars 
to feed the piggy. 

May 1—A gay evening, a swell dance, 
grand music—all results of hard work by 
both the boys and the girls, but what’s a 
little trouble (especially when there’s fun to 
pay). Maybe it was the Spring in the air— 
everything seemed just right. 

May 5—Mother-Daughter Banquet—an 
evening it will be easy to remember. Old 
officers out, new ones in—Martha Myers re- 
gretfully bestowed her difficult past as presi- 
dent upon Julia Julia Nell Blosser; Barbara 
gave her hints on programs to Carolyn 


Swank, the Vice-president for next year; 
Betty Ann Garnett handed over the minute- 
book and a sharp pencil to Jean Clarke; the 
funds, bank book and all became Mary 
Ann Miller’s after Betty Fletcher dropped 
the money bags. 

Junr 5—A year of success and happiness 
gone, but pleasant memories and glad hearts 
in exchange, memories that the girls will 
never forget: Nancy Lee Andes, Jane Ald- 
hizer, Jean Aldhizer, Julia Nell Blosser, 
Mary Ann Bradshaw, Jean Clarke, Dorothy 
Cooke, Barbara Conrad, Lucie Cunning- 
ham, Maxine Early, Beulah Pearle Karman, 
Fay Earman, Betty Fletcher, Nancy Furry, 
Betty Ann Garnett, Ann Harrison, Jane 
Knight, Jeanne LeHew, Martha Myers, 
Mary Ann Miller, Thelma Muterspaugh, 
Jane Neff, Carolyn Phalen, Helen Scott, 
Eleanor Shifflett, Maribelle Sites, Sue Stire- 
walt, Carolyn Steele, Carolyn Swank, Mar- 
garet Turner, Mary Virginia Woolf. 


BOYS’ HI-Y 


- 
Pe year, as never before, the Boys’ 
Hi-Y Club has endeavored to support its 
purpose—“‘to create, maintain and extend 
throughout the school and community high 
standards of Christian character.” 

With such a goal an organization could 
hardly go wrong, and certainly the Boys’ 
Hi-Y is no exception. To begin its activities, 
the veterans of last year’s club inducted a 
group of new members which brought the 
total membership to twenty-four. A banquet 
was served in the cafeteria with bountiful 
portions of good advice added by Mr. 
Keister. The sponsors, Mr. Stanley, Mr. 
Logan, and Coach Warren, contributed to 
the success of the club, not only at the ban- 
quet, but also during the entire year. 

The club, along with the rest of the school, 
helped supply Christmas baskets for needy 


families in Harrisonburg; and wherever the 


‘betterment of the school or community was 


concerned, the members of the group co- 
operated to the fullest extent. 

When the District Convention held at 
Staunton elected David Turner, president, 
he brought to the club, as well as the high 
school in general, additional honors. 

The outstanding activity under the aus- 
pices of the club was the Young Peoples’ 
Crusade held at the Presbyterian Church on 
Sunday, March 15. Mr. Wilson, pastor of 
the church, brought an inspirational message 
on problems confronting the young people 
in America today. 

To meet some of the pressing needs in 
the high school, the boys sponsored a “‘Clean- 
up-Week,” and added two trees to the land- 
scaping program, 


) 


In partnership with members of the girls 
club, the boys went to the different churches 
in town once each month. Discussions of 
varied interest were the topics at the Monday 
night meetings of the Bible Study and this 
year’s sessions had the largest attendance 
ever. 

The climax of the year’s activities was the 
annual Hi-Y dance; music was furnished by 
“Morty” Nusbaum and his popular orches- 
tra. A patriotic motif was used as the theme 
for the decoration and helped make it one of 


the best dances the club has ever sponsored. 
A successful and happy year found these 
boys enjoying themselves and helping pro- 
mote school activities: Norwood Bosserman, 
Billy Bryan, Harry Canter, Bill Darnell, 
Warren Denton, Paul Deter, Charles Devier, 
Donn Devier, Bill Dingledine, Bennett Ful- 
ler, Kenton Gambill, Bill Gibbons, Nelson 
Hawkins, Norris Lee, Robert Long, Robert 
O’Donnell, Bill Phalen, Ben Prichard, Harry 
B. Price, Page Price, John Reamer, Weldon 
Simmons, David Turner, Charles Welsh. 


LATIN LOG 
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W gen in Rome do as the Romans do”’ 
—when in the Latin Club the one thing you 
must do is work. They have done all they 
could during the last year to prove Latin is 
very much alive. It is the sort of thing you 
can’t keep down, especially when twenty- 
six Freshmen and Sophomores like these are 
behind it: Betty Alexander, Chester Brent, 
Sarah Brent, Harry Canter, Barbara Freed, 
Nancy Furry, Walter Green, Virginia Har- 
rison, Mary Julias, Charles Kestner, Jack 
Marsh, Helen Painter, Edna Mae Rhinehart, 
Doris Jean Rhodes, Carolyn Steele, Walter 
Trobaugh, Betty Ann Wilson, Betty Lee 
Zirkle, Mae Zirkle. 

If by. chance on one Friday in activity 
period, you heard faint musical notes, they 
came from the Latin Club meeting. It wasn’t 
a “Latin from Manhattan,” it was just H. H. 
S. students listening to Roman music, songs 
from an ancient land—the same pieces the 
inhabitants of the city by the Tiber sang, 
played, and liked. 

They didn’t stop with that—‘‘All Gaul 
is divided into three parts’—not that par- 
ticular story, but stories of adventure and 
excitement, stories of young Julius Cesar. 

It would have been fatal to forget Latin 
even in fun—but the quizzes were fun. 


Miles, villa, flumen, casa, frater, pater—one 
guess would be as good as another if you 
didn’t know “the” language, but the clubbers 
did and they made few mistakes. 

Through the year they have been faithful- 
ly and efficiently guided by their sponsor, 
Miss Mary Lou McCutcheon. She can tell 
interesting stories, too, at least she did at the 
meetings. One way or another, in the midst 


‘of all this knowledge, John Stirewalt man- 


aged to conduct the meeting with the help 
of Jack Marsh, vice-president, while Betty 
Alexander jotted minutes and gathered in 
change. 

The purpose of the Latin Club is to 
awaken an enjoyable interest in Roman Lit- 
erature, to promote a more intimate knowl- 
edge of Roman life, and a fuller appreciation 
of the influence of the classics on our modern 
lives. 

When you attain membership in this or- 
ganization you strive to accomplish this goal, 
but it can’t be taken as seriously as all that— 
healthy Americans won’t do it. The idea is 
to enjoy yourself while enjoying it, and the 
members proved such a thing can be done. 
Coming, seeing, conquering wasn’t half bad. 
We’re wishing upon next year’s classes a club 
they'll appreciate. 


THE EMERGENCY AND THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


Wines afraid of a lot of work? Not the 
Junior Red Cross. National Emergency 
orders rolled in hot and heavy—results rolled 
off the production lines. It went something 
like this. Elizabeth Harrison, secretary, re- 
ceived a letter or an order from headquar- 
ters; Jane Aldhizer, president, gave news to 
the club of: 

Knitting for Britain—Immediately boys 
and girls started lugging wool and needles 
from class to class. It was “a click, click 
here, and a click, click there” —then sweaters 
and socks. 

Conservation of Waste Paper—Cellars 
turned into bundles of magazines and papers 
over night—Daily News Records, McCalls, 
Colliers for the last century. If you weren't 
careful your latest issues were missing, too. 

Victory Books—Bulletin boards flashed 
“what our soldiers are reading,’ and the 
council boxed big, little, and medium books. 

Stamps—Red, blue, pink, green, purple— 
not a rainbow—stamps of all different 


shapes, sizes, prizes, and kinds to have the — 


dyes squeezed out and sold. The money 
went to British hospitals. Not a letter came 
out whole if a member of the council saw it. 


It is rumored Miss Blosser, sponsor, has 
enough stamps to reply to letters years 
hence. 


Air Raid Drills—The Office of Civilian 
Defense asked for drills and they got them 
—prompt, orderly gatherings, straight quiet 
lines in the halls. A committee made for the 
roof whenever a signal blew to stand watch 
behind imaginary sandbags. Much planning 
made it a thoroughly uniform system and 
student co-operation made it possible. 


Christmas Baskets—Helping the under- 
privileged, they gathered together fruit, 
meat, and canned goods into gaily-decorated 
baskets. It was easy to get hungry watching 
the dinners dumped in, and more than one 
of the workers longed for a bit of some- 
body’s Christmas present. Each home room 
and several clubs contributed large bundles. 


Now the treasurer, John Stirewalt, has 
written his last checks and entered the last 
balances for the year: Cameron Miller, vice- 
president, has finished a lot of hard work. 
Thanks to the student body another year in 
its Junior Red Cross has been a success for 
H. H. S. and for the U.S. A. 


SCIENCE CLUB 


nner the greenish lights of the science 
laboratory a group of students watched 
closely as one of them explained. After a 
series of electrifying shocks, the students 
connected the light tubes and the show be- 
gan. Green and white flourescence filled the 
room, accompanied by reddish spirits of 
neon. 

“When the electrodes are heated, on come 
the lights.” ... Yes, you’re right—it’s the 
Science Club, and the speaker, of course, 
is Charles Kestner. At this Friday meeting 
Charles gave us a course complete with 
demonstrations of how this means of mod- 
ern lighting “‘percolates.”’ 

Chalk-drawn diagrams representing the 
earth, the sun, and irresistible forces covered 
the blackboards. Garnett Pankey described 
his uncle’s theory so clezrly that Mr. Mac- 
White was quite impressed. Perhaps I had 
better explain—the theory is one of gravity 
(a subject never actually explained but syno- 
sure of many theories). Mr. MacWhite, 
teacher of Physics at Madison College, at- 
tended this Science Club meeting to analyze 
the theory. We all went away complacent in 


our newly gained knowledge. 

This year the Science Club programs have 
been mainly indoors—but we had _ plans. 
Before the year is out we bundled up in our 
warmest clothes and paid our annual visit to 
the observatory. There we saw stars, but 
cnly through a telescope. 


All the old fossils in this neighborhood 
had better dress up for visitors. Don’t get 
the wrong idea, the “old fossils’ will be 
merely bones. Bill Gibbons directed the ex- 
cavations of their age-old hiding places. 


Of course the year couldn’t pass without a 
bird obseryaticn walk. In fact, all our little 
feathered friends were told to expect us. 


Because we were inside more this year 
than cut, it seemed appropriate to have our 
picture taken in the laboratory. If you look 
clesely you’ll see: Bill Phalen, Harry Flippo, 
George Williams, David Turner, Bill Dar- 
nell, Garnett Pankey, Charles Kestner, Bill 
Gibbons, Betty Ann Garnett, Dick Hedrick, 
Sue Stirewalt, Tommy Lindamood, Nancy 
Lee Andes, Anne Tredway, Elizabeth Har- 
rison, Billy Showalter. 


THE SPECTATOR REVIEWS 


AF HEY were always on the search for news 
—sometimes they got it and sometimes they 
didn’t, but if things were happening, the 
Spectator Staff was on duty questioning by- 
standers about the time and place of the 
crime. Even without spectacular events to 
review, a weekly column wedged its way 
into the Daily News Record. Every home 
had its squabble on Friday morning if there 
were more than one high school member in 
the family, rushing to see H. H. S. news. 
With the competent advice and help of 
Miss Mary Lou McCutcheon, the staff 
trained their noses to the scent and gathered 
together incidents that never failed to inter- 
est all. More than one day found Mary Ann 
Bradshaw, the editor, rushing around in cir- 
cles, hunting her aides—Robert O’Donnell, 
Ben Prichard, senior reporters, Billy Dingle- 
dine, Ellen Beal, Julia Nelle Blosser, Mildred 
McGaughlin, high school reporters, Susan 
Kaylor, junior high reporter. Maribelle Sites 
typed page after page of club activities, class 
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meetings and miscellaneous items to fill the 
columns. 

Then came February. Glenn Miller for 
me—don’t like two faces on the same per- 
son—MacArthur will do his best—I’ll take 
Tommy Dorsey—lI like ‘““Random Harvest 
Best”—give me math—Mmmmm, Lana 
Turner—just a few of the comments the re- 
porters jotted down when the seniors gave 
their interviews that filled the Spectator 
throughout the last months. These accounts 
appeared in installments of four, and in- 
cludes the likes, dislikes, traits, and person- 
alities of the “dignified” upperclassmen. 
“Did you get today’s Spectator for your 
scrap book’—an oft-repeated phrase that 
showed what the news meant to the students. 

It’s rather a hectic job, but after a week 
of searching for news, racking the brain for 
a new idea, and rushing the typist—it was 
well worth it, when the “H. H. S. Spectator” 
appeared, 


love SHADOWS creep through the 
dusty window, lengthening on the dim walls. 
One light burns high above the scarred table 
in the center of the room. Outside its nar- 
row arc figures huddle in the dark corners. 
The air is still and cold. 

Time: 6 o’clock, a dismal winter after- 
noon. 

Place: The Taj room. 

CHARACTERS 

Sue Stirewalt, Norwood Bosserman, co- 
editors-in-chief; Betty Ann Garnett, Billy 
Nusbaum, Jeanne LeHew, Bill Branner, 
Mary Ann Miller, Carolyn Swank, Edna 
Mae Rhinehart, assistant editors, their help- 
ers; Page Price, Fay Earman, Genevieve 
Gilmer, Waldo Miller, Ruth Schramm, Re- 
bekah Steinwinder, art editors; Charles 
Devier, Evelyn Riley, business managers; 
Martha Myers, John Reamer, Curtis Brad- 
ley, Bill Gibbons, Norris Lee, advertising 
managers; Miss Aurelia Barton, their chief; 
Joe Harlow, Barbara Conrad, Maribelle 
Sites, Charles Ross, Tommy Lindamood, 
Thelma Muterspaugh, Oliver Tarbell—other 
characters. 

ACT III, SCENE IV 

(For reasons which we think are quite 
obvious the preceding acts of the play have 
been omitted. ) 

SuE: Toss me that pencil. Thanks. 

CaROLYN: I think this cut is swell. Who 
did it? 


TAJ STAFF 


Norwoop (looking up from paper): 
Probably~Page. I don’t know, though, all 
the art’s good. Say, how do you spell 
“reconnaisance”’? 

Bitty: What do you think I am—a dic- 
tionary? Look in “Hefty.” 

Mary ANN: Oh! My last ad. I hate to 
check them. 

EDNA Mae: I don’t. I like it. 

BiLtL: Anything to be different. 

Norwoop: The business staff has done 


okay this year. 


Betty ANN (looking up): Okay? Okay 
what? 

SuE: Where have you been? Don’t tell 
me the story’s that interesting? 

Betty ANN: Why certainly, I wrote it. 

Bitty: Now your're bragging. 

CAROLYN (tilting back in her chair. Big 
sigh). 

Mary ANN: Goodness. What’s that for? 

CAROLYN: I was just wishing I’d be 
through with )—(She stops abruptly as foot- 
steps are heard off the stage. The door 
opens and Miss Barton enters. ) 

Miss Barton: Now it’s time to stop. 
Assign your materials for work tonight. 

Betty ANN: We aren’t going to leave, 
are we? 

General disturbance as everyone gathers 
his belongings. Laughing and talking they 
exit. The curtain falls slowly on the desolate 
room. 


Presenting Che 
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CLASS SONG 


Tune—‘Miss You”’ 


We'll miss you when we go away soon. 
Miss you in so many ways, too. 
Dances, picnics, and football games 
Are memories that we’d like to frame. 
Will we let our friendships grow cold? 
Not even when we all may grow old; 
And we'll all remember you, ’til 

We meet again. 


We'll live in memories of our class days 
When we pause along our own ways. 
Thinking, finding pleasures still there 
In those days we passed without care 
Working, playing, having such fun, 
And we're sorry that it’s all done. 

But now we'll say good bye until we 
Shall meet again. 


—BrtTty ANN GARNETT. 
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SENIOR CLASS OFFICERS 


RoBeErtT O’ DONNELL 


WAYNE DEWEY 
JANE NEFF 
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Treasurer 


CHARLES RoBERT O’DONNELL—Var- 
sity Football ’39, ’40, 41, ’42; Varsity 
Basketball 7°40, 741, 742; President 
Senior Class 7°42; Boys’ Hi-Y 41, 
"42, Vice-President °42; High School 
Play 738; Assistant Editor of Taj 
‘40,41; French Club *41; Jay Vee 
Basketball 39; Intramural Basketball ’38. 
BENNETT FULLER—Varsity Football ’40, 
"41, °42; Boys’ Hi-Y ’41, ’42; Vice-Presi- 
dent of Senior Class ’42. WAYNE DEWEY 
—Glee Club ’39; Red Cross Council ’39, 
"40, °41; Secretary ’41; Science Club 739, 
m0ee 4 eUramatic: Club 739; Tay stall 


"41, 42; Varsity Basketball ’41, °42; In- 
tramural Basketball ’39, 40, ’41; Secre- 
tary of the Senior Class ‘42. JANE NEFF— 
‘LAV ocalie 4 leat se tiie ve Glube42es ine 
tramural Basketball °39, 40; Assistant 
Typist for Spectator ’42; Treasurer of 
Senior Class 42. MaBLe SUE STIREWALT 
—Omega Delta *40; Red Cross Council 
"41 Girls’. Hi-Y ’40, °41, *42; Science 
Club ’41;. Vice-President ’42; Taj Staff 
40, Co-editor-in-chief °42; Intramural 
Basketball °39, 40; Adviser of Junior 
Hi-Y °41, °42; Valedictorian ’42. 


Mary JANE ALDHIZER—Girls’ Hi-Y 
39, ’40, ’41, ’42; Red Cross Council 
42, President °42; French Club 741; 
Glee Club °’39; Intramural Basketball 
39. JEAN ELIZABETH ALDHIZER—Girls’ 
Hi-Y °40, °41, ’42; Science Club ’41; 
Intramural Basketball 739; French Club 
"41; Glee Club ’39; Red Cross Council 
39. Nancy LEE ANprEs—Girls’ Hi-Y 
"40, 41, °42; Omega Delta 739, ’40; 
Science Club ’42; Intramural Basketball 
39: Glee Club ’39; Red Cross Council 
"42. J. Norwoop BossERMAN—S pectator 
Staff ’39, °40; Intramural Basketball ’39, 
’40; Science Club ’39, ’30, 41, 42; French 
Club ’41; Tay Staff °41, °42, Co-Editor- 
in-Chief ’42; President Junior Class 41; 
Boys’ Hi-Y ’42; Red Cross Council ’39; 
Dramatic Club ’39. Mary ANN Brap- 
SHAW—Omega Delta 739, ’40; Intramural 
Basketball °39, ’40; Science Club 741; 
Girls’ Hi-Y 41, 42; Spectator Editor °42; 
Glee Club ’39. Curtis SCHUYLER BRAD- 
LEY—Intramural Basketball ’39, ’40, ’41, 
"42; Tay Staff °42; Spectator Staff °40, 
"41; Omega Delta 739, *40; Red Cross 
Council ’39; French Club ’41. DorotHy 
LEE BRUNK—Red Cross Council ’38; In- 
tramural Basketball ’38, ’39, ’40. Bar- 
BARA LouISE CoNnrApD—Glee Club 739; 
Intramural Basketball ’39, ’40; Omega 
Delta ’39, 40; Girls’ Hi-Y ’41, ’42, Vice- 
President °42; Taj Staff ’ 42. 


LOREEN CRAWFORD—Intramural Basket- 
ball 40. DorotHy CRIGLER. PAUL GREG- 
oRY DETER—Varsity Football ’38, 39 40, 
41; Manager Basketball Team ’39; Var- 
sity Baseball ’38, ’39, ’40, 41; President 
Sophomore Class 739; Boys’ Hi-Y ’40, 41, 
"42; High School Play ’38; Intramural 
Basketball 38. CHARLES WALLINGS DEv- 
IER, JR—Varsity Football ’40, ’41, °42; 
Intramural Baseball ’39, ’40; Intramural 
Basketball ’39, 40; Omega Delta 739, ’40, 
Treasurer ’40; Boys’ Hi-Y ’42; Spectator 
Stalin Oe 402 LAyiotalig 41 42< hen 
Cross Council 407 Glee Club 739; High 
School Orchestra ’39, 40; Business Man- 
ager for the Tay ’42. DoONN LEE DEVIER 
—TIntramural Basketball ’39, 40; Boys’ 
Hi-Y ’42; French Club 741. Jor LAuREY 
FILLER—/ntramural Basketball ’39, °40. 
Science Club 738. ExizABETH PAUL 
FLETCHER—Intramural Basketball 739; 
Glee Club ’39; Omega Delta ’39, °40; 
French Club 741; Girls’ Hi-Y 741, 742, 
Treasurer 7°42. MARGARET HOAGLAND 
FLETCHER—High School Play 738; Glee 
Club 738, ’39; Girls’ Hi-Y 739, ’40, 741, 
Vice-President ’41; French Club °41; Taj 
Staff ’41; Red Cross Council ’40. 


Mary ELIZABETH FRAVEL. KENTON F. 
GaMBILL—Midget Basketball 39, °40; 
Varsity Football 41, 42; Boys’ Hi-Y °42; 
Secretary of Freshman Class 739. BEVERLY 
BAYNE GARBER—Midget Basketball 739, 
"40; Junior Red Cross Council 742. 
Betty ANN GARNETT—Glee Club 739; 
Latin Club ’39, °40; Midget Basket- 
ball °40; Spectator Staff ’40; Girls’ 
Hi-Y °40, °41, ’42, Secretary 742; 
Science Club *42; Taj Staff °42, GENE- 
VIEVE K. GILMER—TAJ Staff ’42; Red 
Cross Council ’40; Intramural  Bas- 
ketball ’39. Joe HARLow—Jay Vee Bas- 
ketball *40, ’41; Tay Staff ’42; Intra- 
mural Basketball 39, ’40. ELLEN HINKLE 
—Intramural’39, 40; Glee Club °39; High 
School Play ’38. FRANCES ANNE H1Ix— 
Red Cross Council 42. 


NorRIS FRANKLIN LEE—Red_ Cross 
Council °38, 739, Secretary °38; Presi- 
dent 7°39; Intramural Basketball 739; 
Jay Vee Basketball 40; Varsity Bas- 
ketball °41, °42; Varsity Football °41, 
"42; Varsity Baseball °41; Tay Staff 
Ale e472. Royse icY) 7425 | RANNE 
ADDISON LEHEW—Cheerleader °42; As- 
sistant Editor Tay Staff ’41; Omega Delta 
So e400 Const o0 es Girls Hiny = 422 
Science Club ’41; Secretary and Treas- 
urer 41; Keistoreka Club ’39; Red Cross 
Council ’39, °40; Intramural Basketball 
38; Glee Club ’39. THomas CLINTON 
LinpAMoop—High School Orchestra 739; 
Tag Statf "42; Red Cross Council ’39, °40, 
*41; Intramural Basketball 40, 41, °42; 
Science Club 40, ’41, 42; Glee Club 739, 
"40; Cheerleader °42; French Club ’41; 
Six Man Football ’40. Ropert Lonc— 
Boys’ Hi-Y 42; Varsity Basketball ’41; 
Intramural Basketball ’39, 40. WaALpo 
GLENN MILLER—Intramural Basketball 
39, ’40; Varsity Basketball °41, °42; Red 
Cross Council ’41; Taj Staff ’42; Glee 
Club ’39; French Club 741; Baseball 739; 
Dramatic Club ’39; Junior Varsity °40. 
CONSTANCE JENNIE MONTALBANO—Sci- 
ence Club ’39; Omega Delta 739; 731; 
Glee Club 739. THELMA MUTERSPAUGH— 
Intramural Basketball °38, °39; Varsity 
Basketball ’40, 41, °42; Girls’ Hi-Y 42; 
Taj Staff 42; Salutatorian 42. MarTHA 
ENGLISH Myrers—Omega Delta 739, ’40; 
Taj Staff ’42; Girls’ Hi-Y °41, ’42, Presi- 
dent 42; Glee Club 739; Spectator Staff 
39; Intramural Basketball ’39, ’40; Sci- 
ence Club 41. 


FRANCES NEFF—High School Play 737, 
38; Keistoreka Club ’39; Red Cross 
Council ’39, ’40; Taj Staff ’39; Intra- 
mural Basketball ’39, ’40. HaARoLp 
G. Nerr—Jay Vee Basketball 739, 
"40; Varsity Basketball ’42; Varsity 
Baseball 7°41. Wirt1am NusBAUM— 
TAje stait #42. Spectator Stafir 39; 
Intramural Basketball 739, °40, 741, 
°42; French Club 41; Junior Varsity 
Basketball ’40; Glee Club 739, ’40; Intra- 
mural Baseball 739, 40. Harry BERNARD 
PRICE, JR.—Varsity Football 738, ’39, ’40, 
41; Varsity Basketball 738, ’39, ’40, 41, 
’42; Varsity Baseball ’38, 739, ’40, ’41; 
High School Play °38; High School Or- 
chestra 737, °38; Boys’ Hi-Y ’39, ’40, ’41, 
"42. PacE PLEASANTS PRICE—TajJ Staff 
41, 42; Boys’ Hi-Y 740, ’41, ’42; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of Junior Class ’41; French 
Club °41. BEN PrIcHARD—Vice-Presi- 
dent of Junior Class ’41; Boys’ Hi-Y ’40, 
"41, °42; Treasurer 741; President 742; 
Spectator Staff °39, ’40, °41, °42; French 
Club °41. CHARLES Ross—Junior Red 
Cross Council 39; French Club °41; In- 
tramural Basketball ’39, °40, °41, 742; 
Junior Varsity ’41; Taj Staff °42. RutH 
SCHRAMM—Mixed Choir 738; French 
Club 7417) Art. Glupy 39; °40, 74L° Tay 
Stat “42. 


SARAH MARGARET SHOPE. MARIBELLE 
S1t—Es—Intramural Basketball ’40, 741; 
High .School .Play .’38; .Girls’ Hi-Y 
"42; Tay Staff ’42; Spectator Staff 41, 
"42. WELDON Byers SIMMONS—Var- 
sity Football ’40, °41, ’42; Junior Varsity 
Basketball *41, °42; Boys’ Hi-Y 742. 
MARGARET EMILENE SmiItH—Glee Club 
198,999 High’ school: Play- 733 -ssscienee 
Club ’38>’39, ’40, ’41; Intramural Bas- 
ketball 738, 39, ’40; Dramatic Club ’39; 
Red Cross Council 739. OLIver E. Tar- 
BELL, JR.—Junior Red Cross Council ’39; 
Intramural Basketball 739, 40, 741, °42; 
French Club ’41; Science Club ’39; Taj 
Staff 42; Football °41, ’42. MARGARET 
RACHEL TURNER—Red Cross Council 
39; Omega Delta 739, ’40, President ’40; 
Science Club ’41, ’42; Cheerleader °42; 
Glee Club ’39; Spectator Staff ’39; Girls’ 
Hi-Y °41, ’42. Mary VirciIniaA WooLF— 
Intramural Basketball ’39; Glee Club 739; 
Science Club ’40, 41; French Club 741; 
Girls’ Hi-Y °41, ’42. Emmitt WELDON 
WRIGHT. 


THROUGH AN H. H. S. WINDOW 


Most Intellectual 
SUE STIREWALT 


Norwoop BoSSERMAN 


Most Popular 
MARGARET TURNER 


Harry B. PRICE 


Biggest Chatterbox 


Mary ANN BRADSHAW 


ToMMY LINDAMOOD 


Best Dancer 
BETTY FLETCHER 


ROBERT O’ DONNELL 


Best-All-Around 


THELMA MUTERSPAUGH 


Harry B. PRICE 


Most School Spirit 
MARGARET TURNER 


TomMMyY LINDAMOOD 


Friendliest 
WAYNE DEWEY 
JANE NEFF 


Harry B. PRICE 


Best Looking 
Betty ANN GARNETT 


BEN PRICHARD 


Most Dependable 
MaArTHA MYERS 


Norwoop BosSERMAN 


Most Athletic 
THELMA MUTERSPAUGH 


Harry B. PRICE 


Wittiest 
WAYNE DEWEY 


ROBERT O’ DONNELL 


Cutest 
JEANNE LEHEW 


Harry B. PRICE 


NHodern Daesign-- 


SALUTATORY 


THELMA MUTERSPAUGH 


ZANNOTHER YEAR, another class, but a future unknown—a future that 
will ask of us all we can give of time, energy, and patriotism. Somehow, we 
cannot be afraid—there is much we have to believe in; much toward which to 
strive. Democracy has come to mean more to us. It is a way of life that gives 
us liberty, happiness, opportunity—education to attain all the promises it has 
to offer. Democracy and freedom have made this occasion possible, as they 
have all the privileges we enjoy. We realize more than ever that these ideas 
must remain the basis of our nation. 


After graduation we are free to choose the vocation we wish to pursue, as 
long as we like—our duty is to do our best for ourselves and our country. Our 
government asks little of us in exchange for the rights we possess as American 
citizens. 


Looking ahead we must strive to attain harmony and understanding, co- 
operation in victory and peace. If we can apply the principles we have learned 
here during these four years of invaluable experiences, then we shall be able to 
say truthfully that we have not failed. 


Our graduation is the beginning of many new experiences in which we 
must take a part—in work, in government, in progress. It is not difficult to 
accept the responsibilities of the present, for we have assurance of a better 
future. 


For the help, the sacrifices, and the untiring efforts of our parents and 
teachers we wish to express our gratitude. Their counsel and guidance has 
been a constant inspiration to us. We extend a most cordial welcome to all of 
you attending our graduation exercises. 


On Land 


Ly THE SPRING of 738 the last recruits 
‘joined up,” and an organized corps awaited 
further developments. Its members carried 
out the orders for the day as cheerfully and 
efficiently as possible, anxious all the while 
to complete the primary training course and 
proceed to the front lines for action in Sep- 
tember. They received their stripes in June 
before scattering for a three month leave. 


The first reveille in the fall found everyone 
eager for work and they marched to the 
training field, heads high in best style. The 
seasoned personnel of the camp dubbed 
them “rookies” but the spirit of the com- 
pany, christened ‘42,’ could not be damp- 
ened. After February’s battles men and 
officers returned little worse for wear—most 
of the lines still intact. Activities and rec- 
reation filled the days and they learned the 
basic tactics that would guide operation. 
Just before furlough “42” broke ranks long 
enough to have a celebration, a picnic at 
Massanutten Caverns—the big baseball 
game (remember, Miss Coffman hit some 
pretty ones)—lazy watchers resting in the 
soft grass after a hike—bananas, hot dogs, 
onions, mustard, potato chips, cokes (we ate 
and ate! )—marshmallows over the warm 
campfire—then songs after sunset. Fun and 
laughter before the days away from camp. 


During the second year they reconnoitered 
successfully, doing the more difficult mis- 
sions assigned by the officers of the group. 
Off duty they had their fun. It was almost 
free-lance movement, for the corps was fast 
becoming a veteran troop. From among the 
buddies they chose their own “non-coms’’ to 


supervise work. Transfers strengthened 
“42” and added to their growing number. 
With determination line after line blitzed the 
three R’s and other important objectives, 
priming the heavy field pieces of knowledge. 


The company’s mobile units pressed ahead 
in maneuvers and in action, not always suc- 
cessful but always learning. By the end of 
the year “42” was a seasoned company, ris- 
ing to its true colors. Annual demobilization 
brought another expedition to prove that 
privates and officers could still cook over an 
open fire. At Riven Rock the fellows roast- 
ed their juicy hot dogs and wrapped them 
eagerly in buns. Slippery rocks in the cold 
clear water brought man after man down— 
but all in fun. A steep, rocky slope rising 


‘upward near the stream drew the energetic 


soldiers on for a long climb and then a swift 
slide downward in the dusty, dead leaves. 
It was dusk of a long Spring evening when 
the last groups left. 

Our blue and white banners flew again in 
September’s first frays. Dispatches prompt- 
ly reported the situation well in hand before 
the advance. Operations on a more exten- 
sive scale than ever made the campaign a 
complete victory, so in mid-winter the troops 
took time out to have a Christmas dance— 
hours of tedious work decorating the gym— 
more hours waiting for cedars and pines to 
spice the air and make it seem “holiday” — 
the cardboard chimney canteen where cokes 
and candy sold—like cokes and candy will 
at a dance—the dark floor lighted by small 
colored bulbs peeping between the thick, 
green branches of the trees fresh from the 


winter woods—music floating soft and sweet 
—figures swaying in rhythm. The end of 
the night’s gay party came to an end—too 
soon. A short leave and again back in camp 
and a host of the best received citation for 
distinguished and meritorious services. The 
tri-annual communique, code classification 
T-A-J, continued reports of “42” and dis- 
patches from its members. 


the green trees in the corners brushed the 
couples as they danced by—the last waltz, 
the farewell. 

Fall once more; and the beginning of 
flanking movements for the final drive. Units 
worked with a will, striving for the ultimate 
goal. Brisker skirmishes involved more con- 
centration of effort, but the preparations still 
lacked completion. Many sectors held out 


Company “41” left for parts unknown in 
June, and nothing was too good for them— 
“42”. had plenty to give—a summer night 
cooled by breezes that stirred the paper 
streamers, rustled among the rose arbors 
and lazily moved the wisteria that clung to 
the columns of the artificial Southern man- 
sion at the end of the gym. Honeysuckle and 
wild roses climbed the balcony. Branches of 


against the courageous attackers. The zero 
hour approached; but “42” felt that the 
advice of its commanders would, as it had 
in the past, carry it through in good stead 
as it moved up the Valley of Life to capture 
SUCOESS. 
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In the Cir 


JANUARY 1942— 
Every newspaper carried the story, flashed 
the glaring headlines— 


NEW YORK SCIENTIFIC RESARCH 
EXPEDITION TRAPPED BY ICE 
IN ALASKA—NO FOOD! 


lhe was yesterday. Today a silver 
monoplane streaked across a broad expanse 
of cold, blue water. 

“Northward bound! Alaska or bust.” 
That’s what the tall, lean pilot in the cock- 
pit had said when he left. No one, however, 
knew that he had gone and the young man 
threw back his head and laughed heartily 
when he thought of how he had tricked 
them. They thought that he, Tommy 
Collins, playboy and daredevil aviator, was 
just setting out on another joy ride. He had 
‘old them he was going to Africa. 

“Boy, that’s rich!” the young man laughed 
igain, “icebergs in Africa! Ha! Ha! Ha!”’ 

Experts said it was no use. The trapped 
men reported by radio that the ice had so 
completely shifted, a plane couldn’t land 
without cracking up. Besides, they had only 
given a general direction of their location. 

“Ha! that was a laugh, too,” the young 
man chuckled. “Show me a place where 
Tommy Collins can’t land.” 

He fondled the stick and zoomed high into 
the frosty, clear atmosphere. He breathed 
a sigh of sheer joy. This was fun and he 
had come for a good time just as he had 
flown to Spain, Tibet, and China. Never- 
theless he really felt a twinge of pity in his 
heart for those poor people. 


“They've probably lost faith in a chance 
for rescue,” he thought. He held his breath 
—the plane lurched sharply to the right. 

“Say, that wind is getting strong. And 
snow! Why, it’s a regular storm. They cer- 
tainly come up quick,” he said, a little wor- 
ried. 

“Holy smoke!” he said, as a terrible 
thought came to him. “Suppose they revoke 
my license for flying up here without per- 
mission!” 

This terrible thought along with the fury 
of the gale completely unnerved him. With 
shaking hands he battled the controls—beads 
of sweat glistened on his forehead. 

He banked—he dived—he side-slipped. 
All to no avail, he was no match for the ele- 
ments. He was slowly being forced down— 
down—down. 

“This is the end,’ he thought and then a 
wave of black engulfed him. 


Hours later, it seemed, he awoke to find 
himself in a cool, serene forest. He shook 
his head—it all seemed crazy—a place like 
this—in Alaska? Why, he wasn’t even in- 
jured! 

Then in the distance, he saw a white-robed 
figure walking slowly down a path. As it 
came closer he recognized it as an old man 
with a flowing white beard. 

“How do you do, my boy?” the old man 
asked. 

“Hello! Say, what is this? I was crash- 
ing——”’ 

“Ves, you were crashing. You were going 
to kill a hundred men. You were going to 
fail your friends because when things got 
tough, you were completely unnerved. 


You’ve always had things easy—until now. 
What would your old classmates in high 
school think?” 

“Say, it would be swell to see the old gang 
again,’ Tom said, brightening. “But I’ve 
lost contact with all of them,” he went on, 
despairingly. 

“T haven’t,” responded the old man. 
“Would you like for me to tell you about 
them?” 

“Why, sure, but who are you, old man?”’ 

“Well, son, some people just call me 
Father Time. But enough bickering—I have 
news of your friends. 

“As you know, I not only see everything, 
but I am everywhere. Each day I make a 
tour of the world to see what you foolish 
mortals are doing. I have only returned from 
such a trip. 

“While in your home town, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, I saw some people you will be 
happy to hear about. First I saw Charles 
Devier, a prominent surgeon, who was on his 
way to the hospital in a taxi. The taxi driver 
was Weldon Wright. 

“To enable you to understand these things, 
I sometimes travel in mortal form. When I 
want to reach some place, quickly, I use my 
natural powers. Naturally, I do everything 
that a mortal usually does while in this form. 

“After leaving Harrisonburg, I set out for 
New York. On reaching it I heard much 
about a certain renowned architect, Norwood 
Bosserman. In the news was a review of 
Constance Montalbano’s latest book of 
poems. 

“But wait! The sun has set! I am now 
able to tell you what anyone is doing at this 
time. At night my powers become especially 
acute, so now allow me to concentrate a 
moment.” 

The old man sat soberly staring into space. 
A weird blue light played softly around 
his head. As from a distance, his voice 


droned. 

“We are in St. Louis. Norris Lee and Joe 
Harlow, Certified Public Accountants, are 
seated in their ultra-modern office. On an- 
other side of town, I see Nancy Lee Andes 
and Mary Virginia Woolf, both of whom are 
teaching school. 

“Detroit comes into my line of vision. 
Three young men, laughing together, are in- 
specting their factory. Let me see—oh, yes! 
They are Oliver Tarbell, William Nusbaum, 
and Thomas Lindamood, Aeronautical En- 
gineers. On the street a happily-married 
couple stroll leisurely through the park. 
They are Doctcr Curtis Bradley and his 
lovely wife, Ruth Schramm. 

“But another city is forming. Tall spires 
reach proudly into the clouds. It is Chicago, 
and at a large granary a handsome young 
man is discussing the market with his sec- 
retary. The young man is—Yes! it is Paul 
Deter. His secretary is Wayne Dewey. 
Today is a bank holiday, flags are gaily 
waving; therefore, Ben Prichard is not at 
his bank, but relaxing in the cool shade of 
trees on his farm.” 

Tommy Collins sat watching the old man 
with awe. He was completely mystified and 
fascinated by the strange blue aurora around 
the patriarch. 

The old man continued, chanting eerily, a 
glassy stare in his eyes. “I see another place 
in the mist. Cleveland appears and a tall 
skyscraper can be seen towering into the 
blue. In an office on the top floor, two girls 
are talking. It is clear that one is Margaret 
Shope and the other, Mary Fravel. The two 
girls have formed a Secretarial College where 
many people study. 

“What is that sound in the sky? Three 
majestic bombers in formation drone over 
the metropolis. Three pilots sit grimly in the 
cockpits. On the left is Joe Filler and on the 
right is Robert Long. In the middle and 


leading the formation is Weldon Simmons. 
They vanish over the horizon and the vision 
fades.” 

Sitting tense, Tommy listens to every 
word the old man says. His steely eyes glit- 
ter, his withered lips move, and once more a 
vision flashes before his all-seeing eyes. 

“You will at once recognize this city by its 
huge bay. In San Francisco, on one ex- 
ceedingly brilliant street is an opera house. 
Throngs of people gather outside. It is 
spening night and a huge sign announces that 
Betty Fletcher is the singing celebrity. The 
coming attraction—Loreen Crawford, noted 
violinist, on tour here next week. 

“Among the crowd is a certain widely- 
known woman columnist, author of many 
best sellers. None other than Sue Stirewalt 
answers this description. 

“In the down-town section a huge super- 
structure stands. The sign above the en- 
trance says that Donn Devier, Civil En- 
gineer, is the head of the firm. 

“In the quiet suburb a small cottage nes- 
tles. A smartly-dressed, red-haired house- 
wife is busy with her work. Frances Neff 
glances up when the grocery boy enters the 
neat kitchen.” 

Tommy sat intently staring at Time. He 
was surprised to see that gentleman come 
out of his trance and address him wearily. 

“My son,” said he, “I’m very tired, but 
if you wish to know more you may come 
along with me. Well?” 

“Ves! Yes!” Tommy said eagerly. 

“You must follew my instructions care- 
fully.” The old man drew a tiny transparent 
ball from beneath his cloak. “Gaze intently 
at this and think of nothing else. Think of 
nething else—think—think——,” the old 
man’s voice trailed off into a whisver. 

As Tommy looked into the globe, it grew 
cloudy. Smoke curled upward from it and 
many colors danced before his eyes. It 


seemed as if there was something behind 
that veil. If he could only see it. He strained 
his eyes, trying to pierce the mysterious cur- 
tain. His efforts were unsuccessful, however, 
and suddenly he felt as if many hands had 
thrust him into the air. He, too, glowed with 
an unworldly incandescence. Speeding along 
through the inky black night at an amazing 
speed he felt a strange, mystic force hover- 
ing near him. Somehow he couldn‘t explain 
it but he was comforted by the thought that 
Father Time was right beside him. 

Socn, Tommy saw lights of a large city in 
the distance. Very shortly they reached 
Seattle. 

Clad in an invisible shroud and protected 
from inquisitive eyes, the two figures walked 
up a busy boulevard. From an aristocratic 
night club floated the sweet strains of a 
popular song; Tommy urged his companion 
to enter. They did so and immediately 
Tommy recognized Billy Bryan as the or- 
chestra leader. Harry B. Price was beating 
out a hot lick on his drums. 

Many celebrities were dancing. Tommy 
saw two familiar faces in the crowd—Jane 
and Jean Aldhizer. Jane is a popular dress 
designer, while her sister Jean is a remark- 
able dietitian. 

“Oh, if I could only go and speak to 
them,” said Tommy. “But I’m invisible to 
human eyes.” 

The two figures left the night club; one 
regretfully, the other happy to be outside 
again. The cool night breeze fanned 
Tommy’s hot cheeks as he followed excited- 
ly behind Father Time. This old gentleman, 
who seemed to know everything, stopped in 
front of a fashionable hotel where he pointed 
out for the man beside him, Dorothy Crigler, 
the hostess of the hotel. 

Once more the couple flew through the air. 
This time all the way across the continent— 
over mountains, valleys, lakes, finally 


Tommy recognized the tall spires of Phil- 
adelphia. 

After settling gently to the ground, the 
pair resumed their survey. As usual, Time 
pointed out the places where Tommy could 
find his old friends. At a well-known sta- 
dium, he saw Jane Neff in her fancy roller- 
skating act. Passing a telegrath office, the 
old man showed him Ellen Hinkle, the chief 
operator, and the nearby office where Waldo 
Miller, an excellent lawyer, often works ’til 
all hours. 

“Oh, if Mrs. Stanley were only here,” 
sighed Tommy, ‘but she’s probably busy 
looking for her 1952 Magruders.” 

Then he suddenly noticed that both his 
and Father Time’s auroras were becoming 
dim in the growing dawn. They no longer 
shone with magnificent brilliance but glowed 
weakly. 

“We must hurry,” said the old man, 
time is almost up.” 

Again they were in the air. Again that 
queer sensation overwhelmed Tommy; but 
before he had time to think, they hovered 
over Boston. 

Swooping down from the sky, they passed 
a splendid mansion where the old man said 
Page Price, the architect, lived. He paused 
before a lighted hotel window and Tommy 
saw Beverley Garber, a bookkeeper, cooking 
an early breakfast over her neat little stove. 
Tommy noticed particularly the beautiful 
interior of the building and his companion 
told him that it was decorated by Dorothy 
Brunk. 

A little shop around the corner attracted 
Tommy’s attention, especially when he saw 
the name Maribelle Sites, Hairdresser. But 
old Time insisted they hurry on. 


‘our 


They passed a school and the old man. 


informed Tommy that Jeanne LeHew had 
become a very capable teacher. 
As quickly they passed through a residen- 


tial district. Father Time remarked that 
three other classmates were happily married 
—Margaret Smith, Barbara Conrad, and 
Margaret Turner. 

They left Boston, and as they sped 
through the sky, Tommy’s features softened 
—he thought of the “good old times” in high 
school. He didn’t, however, have much time 
to think, for they arrived at Baltimore in a 
very short while. 

They descended a short distance outside 
of the city and Time led the way to the air- 
port. There they saw two girls chatting as 
only girls can. They weren’t strangers to 
Tommy—he recognized them at once as 
Thelma Muterspaugh, the T.W.A. transport 
hostess, and Frances Anne Hix, the new air- 
port receptionist. 

A newspaper procured by Father Time 
told of Peggy Fletcher, the noted pianist, 
and her latest appearance in town. 

As they entered the city, everything was 
quiet. It was very early, but business men 
were entering the buildings. Father Time 
knew just where to go, though, and he led 
Tommy to an office window. Within was 
Genevieve Gilmer, taking dictation for the 
head of a large firm. Tommy remembered 
Genevieve all right. She had been “Tops’”’ 
at typing while in school. 

It was rapidly growing light, so the two 
hurried for a downtown theatre. The man- 
ager, Bennett Fuller, was supervising the 
arrangement of signs for the coming attrac- 
tion—Mary Ann Bradshaw, noted Holly- 
wood star, appearing in person. 

Tommy would have lingered, but urged 
on by Time he accompanied him over a 
brightly-lit building which the old man said 
was the Air Corps Recruiting Office. They 
floated quietly to the roof and _ peered 
through the sky light. A young man was 
busy taking an Air Corps examination. It 
was Harold Neff and he seemed to have no 


trouble with the answers as Tommy remem- 
bered he had in school. How Tommy envied 
him. If he were only in the Air Corps! Yes, 
in the Air Corps, serving his country instead 
of running around to every part of the globe 
to satisfy his craving for excitement and ad- 
venture. 

“Well,” he thought, “if I ever get back 
with mortals again I will surely change my 
way of life.’ Why, he was talking like 
Father Time—speaking of “mortals.” His 
thoughts were rudely interrupted as he felt 
himself flying through the air. Flying 
through the air, indeed! Not so long ago 
he was flying in the same air but in a plane. 
It seemed so unreal and imvossible—but 
everything tonight was so unbelievable. 

Presently another city came into sight. 
The peculiar pair circled silently in the air 
around a huge, splendid dome. Tommy rec- 
ognized that dome—they were in Wash- 
ington. 

Time pointed to a large building with 
many windows. They settled to the ground 
right outside the building and, as they crept 
toward it and Tommy’s eyes became accus- 
tomed to the darkness, he saw that it was a 
huge laboratory. Inside, two figures were 
bent tensely over a row of test tubes—Robert 
O’Donnell and Charles Ross. Here then 
were some more old friends who were serv- 
ing their country. He had seen many of 
them tonight and as they left, Tommy’s 
cheeks burned with shame. 

The business district of that great capital 
loomed majestically before them. In an at- 
tractive café, two girls were busily eating 
and talking at one of the tables. Tommy 
didn’t have to look twice to see that they 
were Betty Ann Garnett and Martha Myers. 
According to Father Time, Betty Ann was a 
lovely New York model while Martha was 


a registered nurse in the United States 
Army. Tommy hated to leave the friendly 
little restaurant. It seemed to be his last 
contact with the world that he had known 
so well yesterday, but on they must go. 

A new, white government building came 
out of the darkness. In one of the rooms, 
among many law books, a tall, stately man 
studied quietly. Tommy knew the young 
man immediately—he was Kenton Gambill. 
Kenton had just returned from Europe where 
he had been sent as a special envoy for the 
president. 

At a signal from Time, Tommy followed 
him into the sky. They went up—up—up 
would they never stop, thought Tommy? He 
lost sense and to his surprise he was back in 
the woodland where he had started. He 
locked around for his recent companion and 
—yes, there he was not far away, avproach- 
ing slowly; Tommy started thinking. Well, 
I saw all of my old friends tonight and I am 
truly grateful to Father Time; but if I could 
only redeem myself! Our H. H.S. never did 
stand for quitters and certainly I couldn’t 


- fail my friends. I thought I had nerve, but 


just as he said, I lost it when things got 
tough. Well, that’s all over, from now on 
I’m going to change everything in my life. 
By this time, the old man had arrived and 
Tommy addresses him eagerly. 

“What can I do, old man? Where is my 
plane and——” 

“What can you dc? Why, you can finish 
what you started cut to do. And as for your 
plane’”—the old man smiled faintly, his 
countenance grew dim, his voice faded away 
as he said—‘‘Why, you’re in it.” 


CUASS*#PROPHECY 
WAYNE DEWEY 
CHARLES Ross 


dhaie soft, gentle motions of the water 
endlessly sift the white sands, sending the 
tiny grains exploring among the glowing 
coral and flowing seaweed. A butterfly fish 
darts excitedly from a rock ledge, passing 
between a school of anglers. The great floor 
of the ocean lies quietly, its blue iridescent 
waters beating lazily against a huge cold 
iron door, rusty with age. Its latch is open 
and a well-worn path to its threshold indi- 
cates the portal of a much-visited establish- 
ment. Before the entrance is a mat bearing 
the perfidious word, ‘“‘Welcome.”’ 

Heaped beside the barnacle-covered walls, 
the deteriorating hulks of unfortunate ships 
sink deeeper and deeper into the sands. The 
hollow frames, stripped of their valuable 
cargoes, are recognizable only by the faint 
markings of their bows—the Hesperus, the 
Cornwall, the Titanic, the Pink Star, the 
Arizona. 

Inside the grim walls, the huge halls look 
like gigantic storerooms, piled to the ceiling 
with confiscated cargoes. Shadowy forms 
pace the narrow passages between the stores, 
coming and then fading into the purple mist. 
Great pine torches send smoky flames curl- 
ing into oblivion among the shadows, and 
yatterning grotesque figures on the damp 
stone floor. 

Haste is apparent, one can feel it, yet one 
cannot see it. A curt, deep voice pierces the 
tense silence—‘‘Lucius Beebe, Karin Kings- 
ley, Donna McFarlane, Gardner Lemon.” A 
dominating figure stands checking long lists 


On the Sea 


under the flickering light of a torch. His 
appearance immediately shows that he is 
a sailor—swarthy complexion, kerchiefed 
head, sabered side, peg leg—all the rudi- 
ments of a typical seafaring agent—Davy 
Jones. Then, waiting only to lay his list 
aside and pick another, he shouts, ‘Next 
group!” The first, evidently a spokesman by 
his superior air, steps forward. 

“Well?” Davy questions. 
young man, speak up!”’ 

“The class of 742, H. Hi. Siesiry s Romer 
O’Donnell, their president, says. 

“Minor organization! I have entirely too 
much to handle. You won't be able to bring 
your belongings. File by and Ill check you 
cff. What do you leave, Mr. O’Donnell?” 

“T give my knowledge of wine, women and 
song to Nelson Hawkins. I hope he is able 
to use it wisely.” 


“Speak — up, 


“Here now. This will take too long. Since 
you’re their leader, you read them out. 
Hurry on. What are you waiting on?” 

“Ves, sir. Betty Ann Garnett leaves her 
versatility to Mary Ann Miller. 

“Rebekah Steinwinder falls heir to Page 
Price’s drawing talents. 

“To Edna Mae Rhinehart, Constance 
Montalbano sends her poetic ability. 

“Knowledge of ‘new girls’ is Curtis Brad- 
ley’s contribution to Garnett Pankey. I hope 
he makes as good use of it as Curtis has. 

“Jean Aldhizer leaves her charming, sweet 
disposition to Eleanor Shifflet. 


“Ann Harrison becomes heiress of Nancy 
Lee Andes’ shyness. 

‘“Maribelle Sites has decided to leave Fay 
Earman her vacant seat on so many school 
days. 

“Waldo Miller thinks that Ronald Powell 
should be able to amuse the others back at 
school if he had his ability to redramatize 
radio programs. 

“Maxine Early certainly will be a star 
next year if Thelma Muterspaugh’s ability 
has anything to do with it. 

“Ellen Hinkle’s business talents wind their 
way to Mildred Neff. 

“Jane Aldhizer’s abundance of friendli- 
ness goes to Bill Gibbons. 

“Wayne Dewey stops giggling long enough 
for Betty Way Myers to chime in and 
Carry on. 

“Betty Sibert gets Kenton Gambill’s at- 
tractive blush. I hope she uses it. 

“Carolyn Swank receives a nice compli- 
ment from Donn Devier. He leaves her an 
additional amount of willingness. 

“Barbara Conrad’s_ petiteness crawls 
through the key hole in time to catch on to 
Jean Clarke. 

“Jeanne LeHew’s typing ability goes to 
Evelyn Riley. 

‘‘Jane Neff’s pleasing voice makes its mus- 
ical way to Dorothy Cooke. 

“Norwood Bosserman bequeaths his abil- 
ity to work with others peacefully to Billy 
Dingledine. 

“Beulah Pearle Earman is the lucky heir- 
ess of Margaret Turner’s curly hair. 

“Bennett Fuller’s pleasing personality goes 
to Carolyn Phalen. 

“Martha Myers chooses Julia Nell Blosser 
to inherit her leadership ability. 


“To Harry Lee Price goes Ben Prichard’s 
nonchalant manner. 

“Sue Stirewalt’s Taj worries fall on the 
shoulders of next year’s editor. 

‘‘A tall future is in store for George Wil- 
liams, for he is receiving Norris Lee’s height. 

“Lucky Marion Pabst! She gets a super 
inheritance—Betty Fletcher’s and Mary 
Virginia Woolf’s knowledge of A. M. A. 

“Charles Devier hands his Grecian phys- 
ique to Bill Darnell. 

- “Dorothy Crigler’s love of home economics 
jumps into Anne Tredway’s hands. 

“Bill Nusbaum ends his days of drudgery 
by leaving his studiousness to Bill Branner. 

“Mary Fravel’s eagerness to leave H.H.S. 
goes to Harry Moubray. 

“Tf Robert Dickinson needs any increase 
in his politeness, Weldon Simmons has kindly 
consented to let him use his. 

“Margaret Shope selects Lucie Cunning- 
ham to receive her dimples. 

“Dorothy Brunk leaves her many hair 
styles to whoever may need them. 

‘Mable Keyton receives Margaret Smith’s 
blonde hair. 

“Because water ruins violin — strings, 
Loreen Crawford leaves hers to Adaline 
Lincoln. 

“Beverly Garber wills her love of paral- 
lel books to Marvin Newman. 

“With a rattle, crash, and a bang, Mary 
Ann Bradshaw’s chatter makes its way to 
Bob Williams. 

“To whomever a Taj paper is a trial, 
Charles Ross leaves his gift of adjectives. 

“Robert Long bequeaths his ever-present 
smile to Elwood McCary. 


“Blue eyes are a gift from Frances Anne 
Hix to Helen Scott. 


“Tn his own happy-go-lucky way, Harold 
Neff leaves his care free manner to Bill 
Nash. 

“With a line plunge Paul Deter drives his 
football ability to Harold Logan. 

“Frances Neff wills her blazing hair to 
Peggy Rolston. 

“David Turner is the proud possessor of 
Tommy Lindamood’s school spirit—as_ if 
David needed any. 

“Harry B. Price wills his popularity to 
Kathleen Mattern. 

“Next year’s book review editor receives 
Joe Harlow’s talent in writing them. 

“Ruth Schramm gives Ann Bolton her 
ability to make new friends. 

“A diller, a dollar, a ten o’clock scholar! 
—No explanation needed. Oliver Tarbell 
leaves his ability to get tardy slips approved 
to Charles Kestner. 

“Joe Filler’s neatness formally falls into 
the hands of Charles Welsh. 


“Genevieve Gilmer’s gracefulness goes to 
Jane McDowell. 

“Peggy Fletcher bequeaths her dancing 
ability to Nina Turner. 

“Weldon Wright leaves his tardiness at 
English class to John Reamer. 

“Well, is that all?” questions Davy in an 
irritated, anxious manner. 
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“You go in, too. And wipe your feet on 
the mat! And be sure you close the door!” 

“Yes, sir,” Robert O'Donnell answers and 
enters another room, softly closing the door 
after him. The last of the class of *42 pass- 
ing away—passing into oblivion, or could 
the class of ’42 ever pass into obscurity ?— 
“Gone but not forgotten.” 


CLASS: WILL 
MARIBELLE SITES 
MarTHA MYERS 
Norwoop BosSERMAN 


CLASS POEM 


Just as the rising sun we burst 
Upon a troubled world— 

To take our stand for freedom’s cause 
With banners now unfurled. 


The troubled clouds from foreign shores 
Have cast a hapless strife 

Upon the things that used to be 
The priceless fruits of life. 


But endless toil now lies ahead 
Instead of sane careers; 
Beneath the grasp of those who seeR 
To fill our lives with fears. 


Such weakened men with twisted minds 
Have sought to bind our way, 

And draw us ’neath the shameful yoke— 
But there we will not stay! 


Shall we this challenge bravely meet 
Or cringe and shake with fear 

To be the lowly slave of those 
Whose burden we must bear? 


No! Not for those whose kindred came, 
Regardless of their fate, 

To hew and shape from nothingness 
A mighty, peaceful state. 


We’ll sweat and fight, revenge the ones. 
Who died in mortal pain. 

Their fight to save our freedom’s cause 
Shall then not be in vain! 


—ROBERT O’DONNELL. 


VALEDICTORY 


SUE STIREWALT 


a IS JUNE, 1942. Behind us lie the days of our last year in high school, a 
part of life we have finished. The days since September brought events that 
affected not only the students of this school, but also people everywhere— 
vitally, personally, individually. Suddenly we began to feel the impact of 
forces that threatened to change our lives. Every wireless, every cablegram, 
every radio broadcast carried news to America—at last, time caught up with 
the country fed from a silver platter, full of gold and all riches, dizzy with 
power and importance, forgetful even of the poor suffering millions in its back 
streets. America was happy-go-lucky and her people knew it—knew that sel- 
fishness, carelessness and luxury obscured the beauty of the mountains and 
the plains, the valleys, the rivers, the waves beating on the stretches of shores, 
the grain rippling in the wind—all the high ideals and gallant heroes in her 
history; but prosperity could not be thrown aside. 

The shores of the new world seemed so far removed from the turbulent 
lands of Europe, Asia, and Africa—so safe and so secure. Each day and hour 
of the past months defied that doctrine and awakened the United States and its 
citizens—showed them that this year and the years to follow belong to the 
history of the world, that what happened to men and women anywhere in the 
world was of great importance to them. 

It was a new idea and hard to grasp—the whole pattern of things was 
new and difficult. The business men, the farmers, the financiers, the officials, 
the secretaries, the housewives, the school children began to learn to live all 
over again. They had to find faith and courage; they had to begin believing in 
their way of life—believing hard enough to do something about it. 

The world is the battle ground for freedom and we face the gravest crisis 
in our history. We have something larger than any generation of people has 
ever undertaken. We have a war to win and a peace to make—a world to 
build. In other years the idea has been to fit us for success in the world of 
work, but today something else is more important. What we do must be for 
victory now and for progress tomorrow. We must have energy and strength, 
vitality, patriotism, determination for action. Much that we know is changing 
but certain things will remain the same and it is on these facts we will plan 
the future. Democracy is ours—we know it is good, satisfying. It must 
belong to all people in the future. Countries large and small are entitled to 
freedom; their citizens, to the government they desire. Peace is a necessity to 
our civilization—nations must cooperate and decide to live together and work 
together. Our duty is to give every nation the freedom, the democracy America 
has had so long and cherishes so dearly. The world of tomorrow is our 
responsibility. We must look forward and move forward to a future worthy 
of men with a plan in their minds, courage in their hearts, and a determination 


to succeed guiding their lives. 


TOV aoe Saale 


Beverley Garber 


Harry B. Price 


Jean Aldhizer 


Charles Ross 


Robert Long 


Mary Fravel 


Page Price 


Margaret Shope 


Dorothy Brunk 


Paul Deter 


Margaret Smith 


Curtis Bradley 


Genevieve Gilmer 


Nancy Lee Andes 


Barbara Conrad 


Joe Filler 


Tommy Lindamood 


To keep your books you need Beverley; 
She’s at her work at reveille. 


Harry speeds across the grid 

In the hall of fame to make his bid. 
Charming in her quiet manner 

At Madison she'll raise her banner. 


A chemist of the first degree— 
That’s what Charles is sure to be. 


“Skeets” is steady, “Skeets” is strong, 
At his work he'll not go wrong. 


In school she always does her share; 
She helps us here and helps us there. 


A mixture of wit and humor too, 

But he'll be an artist before he’s through. 
A jolly smile, a shining face— 

Margaret is ready to take her place. 
Nonchalant and witty, too, 

Dorothy loves a new hair-do. 

Doctor Metcalf’s protegé, 

A football hero in his day. 


Blond and slim and pretty, too, 
As majorette shell more than do. 


At U.Va. he takes his stand, 
He'll be the M.D. of our clan. 


Tall and slim and beauteous, too. 
Let Genevieve model for you. 


Nancy has a voice of gold, 
But she laughs when ever told. 


Although she’s small, we must admit, 
She’s more than worth her weight in wit. 


Joe is the type that never hurries ; 
He says that’s why he never worries. 


Wild and woolly as the west— 
Thomas Clinton at his best. 


Mary Ann Bradshaw 


Maribelle Sites 


Sue Stirewalt 


Thelma Muterspaugh 


Norwood Bosserman 


Ruth Schramm 


Jane Neff 


Bennett Fuller 


Waldo Miller 


Oliver Tarbell 


Weldon Simmons 


Charming in her little sneeze— 
A curly head, she’s bound to please. 


Across the keys her fingers fly; 

In commercial work her grades are high. 
With journalistic aspirations, 

Her work will live for generations. 


In sports her red hair came in handy, 
As a stenog. she will be dandy. 


Tall and dark Norwood stands— 
He'll be an architect in any land. 


As independent as the air, 
It’s Ruthie’s way to do her share. 


Friendly, sweet, and understanding— 
Her work the government is demanding. 


Dependable, capable, on the job, 
Theatre work is Bennett’s hob. 


“Mirth and motion prolongs life,” 
Heaven help Waldo’s wife. 


Ten o’clock scholar ’most every day; 
In getting excuses he has a way. 


Weldon’s grin is one profound, 
Without it he is never found. 


Ben Pritchard “Little drops of humor, little grains of sand, 
Make a mighty person and a pleasant man.” 


(—Adapted. ) 


Donn Devier In fire, famine, or in flood, 


Donn will never prove a dud. 


Weldon Wright If you need an alibi, 


Just give Weldon Wright a try. 


Margaret Turner A sparkling eye, a sparkling wit, 


With everyone a sparkling hit. 


Betty Fletcher For a gallant knight in noble dress 


It’s the uniform that she will stress. 


Peggy Fletcher Happy, contented, full of fun, 


Peggy knows that she’s “the one.” 


Constance Montalbano 
Robert O’ Donnell 
Charles Devier 

Jane Aldhizer 
Dorothy Crigler 
Frances Neff 

Kenton Gambill 
Norris Lee 

Wayne Dewey 

Joe Harlow 

Ellen Hinkle 

Mary Virginia Woolf 
Jeanne LeHew 

Betty Ann Garnett 
Frances Anne Hix 
Harold Neff 

Bill Nusbaum 


Martha Myers 


Constance is our “poet laureate” ; 
Sometimes we wish that we could borrow it. 


A wit with dunces, a dunce with wit, 
But at Madison he’s sure a hit. 


A mighty helper, he works for man; 
A gallant doctor with a steady hand. 


Full of vim, and pep, and vigor, 

Jane’s a truly outstanding figure. 

“Of manners gentle; of affection pure,” 
Dorothy’s memory will long endure. 


She sings her song short and sweet ; 
Her imitations can’t be beat. 


Ouiet and brilliant, but just the same 
As a statesman he will gain his fame. 


His lively tongue is never still— 
Talk he must and talk he will. 


Friendly, jolly, and full of fun, 
Wayne is always on the run. 


Although he’s quite a studious boy, 
The bell fills him with lots of joy. 


Gentle, quiet, and unassuming, 

Her loyalty is always blooming. 
Where there’s fun she’s always in it, 
Never still for half a minute. 


Blond, petite, and always gay, 
For Uncle Sam she’ll work some day. 


She has a quiet vivaciousness 
That typifies her graciousness, 
“Pixie’s” not a scatter-brain, 
But this fact we wont maintain, 


Tall and lanky. yes, that’s he, 
Full of pep he'll always be. 


Billy will always do his best— 
It makes no difference about the rest. 


When Martha feels someone’s need, 
To their rescue she will speed. 


BURKE & PRICE 


——JINSURANCE— 
TELEPHONE 16 


30 Years Experience 


_ SINCE_1874_IN HARRISONBURG,VIRGINIA 
LARGEST STORE IN THE VALLEY CATERING 
TO FEMININE APPAREL 


HOSTETTER’S CUT-RATE STORES 


PATENT MEDICINES—TOILETRIES—SUNDRIES—TOBACCOS 
“The Home of Low Prices” 


103 South Main Street Harrisonburg, Virginia 


STUDENT BOWLING ann RECREATION CENTER 


esl LB \al es 0G 


40 Newman Avenue 


SPECIAL PRICES anp PRIZES 


SHIRKEY SIGN CO. 


Ear L. Suirkey, Proprietor 
A COMPLETE SIGN SERVICE AND DELIVERY SERVICE 


36 East Water Street Harrisonburg, Virginia 
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LINCOLN. MILLER, INC. COMPLETE 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
SHOMO & LINEWEAVER 


PHONE 404 


5 West Bruce and Liberty Streets 
Telephone 308 


DE SOTO—PLYMOUTH 


Sales & Servicee—Amoco Products 


HARRY LEE SOLOMON 


SHOES SHINED 
AT 
NATIONAL NEws STAND 


KAVANAUGH HOTEL 
KAVANAUGH COFFEE SHOP 
KAVANAUGH BARBER SHOP 


PRY: 
“THE BETTER CLEANER’ EVELYN’S BEAUTY SHOP 
One Day Service 


: Phone 879 hed; We Gayeat, 
65 W. Elizabeth Street Five Years’ Experienced Operators 
Phone 696 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


EVELYN CLINE HAYDEN 
VIRGINIA Myers EARLy 


FLETCHER’S DRUG STORE 
“On The Square” 


ALL PRESCRIPTIONS FILLED BY A 
REGISTERED PHARMACIST 


Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc. 


182 Patterson Street 


Telephone 133 Harrisonburg, Virginia 


COOK wirn GAS 
The Housewife’s Friend 


THE GAS COMPANY 


180 South Main Street 
Phone 6 


WILLIAMSON DRUG CO. 


PRESCRIPTION PHARMACISTS 


PHONE 168 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


JIMMIE’S DRESS SHOP CITY CAB COMPANY 


: Exclusive SPORTSWEAR 
i 80 East Market Street 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


PHONE 655 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


BUDDY HAYDEN For Your Next PERMANENT 
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CARVER PRODUCE COMPANY 


DEALER 
IN 


BUTTER, EGGS, and POULTRY 


LOEWNER GRANITE & MARBLE CO. 
TENG ClO PR PeO ReASToesD 
GRANITE and MARBLE MONUMENTS 
OFFICE AND SALES ROOM 
174 NORTH MAIN STREET 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Rockingham Co-operative Farm Bureau 


INCORPORATED 


THE HOUSE CO-OPERATION BUILT 


RHODES & ROBINSON 
—CLEANERS— 


156 NORTH LIBERTY, STREET 


Phone 635 
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ALL LINEs oF BEAUTY CULTURE Ad e 


REAL MARCEL FINGER WAVE 
HAIR CUTTING WEAVER ELECTRIC HATCHERY 


PERMANENT WAVE Va.—vU. S. Approved Chicks 
PAULINE’S BEAUTY SHOPPE Harrisonburg, Virginia 
PI 797 Phone 1284 
Phone 7/7 


246 S. Main St. Harrisonburg, Va. ° & 
HUGHES PHARMACY When You See Tom Yancey 
The Rexall Store Dow’t Think of Life Insurance—But 
Prescription Druggist When You Think of Life Insurance 
High Class Prescription Service SEE 


“ sae peek Store of Cut Prices 
: argest and Most Popular : 
ier eet GLEN’S FAIR PRICE STORE 
: 83 South Main Street i 
: SCHEWEL FURNITURE CO., Inc. Harrisonburg, Virginia : 
: 135 South Main Street LET'S ALT HELP : 
: Harrisonburg, Virginia TOSKEEP THEM. FRYING : 
HEADQUARTERS 
: “FOR W. M. MENEFEE & SONS : 
: Ck oe AND.BO Yo: : 
: Summertime COAL—FEED—PAINT : 
: Tennis and Softball Shoes ey : 
: SINCE ©) i 
= = WILLIAMS AND FRETWELL r : 
REPAIR SERVICE WHILE You WaIr FARM 
i LOKER’S REPAIR SHOP i : 
: IMPLEMENTS : 
: (We Deliver To You Free) : 
: J. T. Loker, Proprietor WHITESEL BROTHERS : 
= lelephone 86-R 45 E. Market St. : 
eee ates eer For Insurance That Pays Five Ways 
: SEE 
: BEAR AUTO PARTS CO. . : 
= Telephone 499 14 N. Liberty St. Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
: Parts and Equipment Jobbers | Company : 
: ; a) FESS J. A. BosseRMAN, District Manager = 
: Harrisonburg, Virginia : ; i ae 
E : Harrisonburg, Virginia 3 


7 East Market Street 
Harrisonburg, Virginia TOM YANCEY 
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BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Four-Year College. B. S. Degree in Music. B. A. Degree in Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, and Home Economics. Co-education College. 


A TEN-WEEK SUMMER SESSION BEGINNING JUNE 8 
Students Admitted in June, September, and February 


Beautifully Environed in the Shenandoah Valley 


BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE, Brincewarer, VirGINIA 


WHEN You THINK OF 
CLEANING or DYEING 

Field—Garden—F lowers TELEPHONE 274 
WETSEL SEED COMPANY Hayden’s Dry Cleaning Works 


: F p er Prompt Service 
x f arket S SoG vt = Z = 
128 W. Market St. hone 67 165: Noith: MainStreet 


DEPENDABLE SEEDS 


ALFRED NEY [) 


Mer zard Usro Wee + (ombaruy 
(SO N. MAIN ST., HARRISONBURG, VA. 


PATRONIZE OU “We Sell The Earth” 
: HESS-FRAZIER 


ADVERTISERS REAL EsTaTE AGENCY 
314 First National Bank Bldg. 
Telephone 26 
Harrisonburg .:. Virginia 


TAJ BUSINESS STAFF 


EAT MORE 


IMPERIAL ICE CREAM 


FOR HEALTH 
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WASHING POLISHING LUBRICATION 
JIM’S MASTER SERVICE 


Corner North Main and Gay Streets 
(Cars Called For and Delivered) 


Telephone 1050 Jas. W. LINEWEAVER 


GLEN SHOMO 


Harrisonburg’s Oldest 


TIRE AND BATTERY STORE 


Phone 674-] 530 North Main Street 


GEORGE W. TALIAFERRO 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


FimNOR TE. NWAINDS CREED 


Phone 1-R 


EVERY HOUSE NEEDS 
WESTINGHOUSE 


SEE 


H. E. MASON 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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DENTON’S 


FOR 
—Venetian Shades, Linoleums, and Carpets— : 


MICK OR MACK 


—Cash Talks— 


—Streamline Super Market— 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


FRED’S GROCERY LADIES’ anp GENTS’ 
Meats, Fruits and Vegetables READY-to-WEAR anp SHOES 
“YOU RING—WE BRING” 

_.. __Phone 181 _ The BARGAIN PLACE 

522 North Main Street 

Harrisonburg, Virginia Harrisonburg, Virginia 


LEE BAKING COMPANY 
BAKERS OF 


SOUTHERN MILK BREAD 
The OnlyAll-ButterBread In Harrisonburg 


WARNER Bros. HARRISONBURG THEATRES 


VIRGINIA——_STATE——STRAND 
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FORMERLY 
J. C. DEANE STUDIO 


© 
“WE APPRECIATE YOUR BUSINESS” 
e 


18 North Main Street 


Harrisonburg - . - Virginia 


~ 


115 East [ahemeres Lisige BOE 
ALCUWON Day ~~ AOA A 627 
MARKET STREET Night . . . 716 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


P. BRADLEY & SONS, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


CHILLED PLOWS ann PLOW REPAIRS 


KEtrLe Stoves and Krrrites—Jos Castincs and MACHINE WorRK 
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always, to the 


cause of better 
Yearbooks 
@ 


JAHN & OLLIER 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Makers of Fine Printing 
Plates for Black and Color 
Artists - Photographers 


817 W.WASHINGTON BLVD. 
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SNOWFLAKE AND BUTTERKIST BREAD 
FRIDDLE’S BAKERY 


CAKES anp PASTRY 
PHONE 106 


HARRISONBURG e VIRGINIA 


HAWKINS HARDWARE CO. JULIAS RESTAURANT 


TAA tome CAEL CC bE IN 1.3 


HEADQUARTERS MEET HERE 


Us. BEST FOOD IN TOWN 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS Next to Virginia Theatre 


J. D. WAMPLER & SONS 


QUALITY SERVICE GROCERS 
157 North Main Street Telephones 197 & 198 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


WE NEED YOUR HEAD TO S. H. Parkins J. M. Weaver : 
RUN OUR BUSINESS WE SPECIALIZE IN STUDENTS’ 


LIFE anp ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


FRANCIS THE BARBER 


HEFNER JEWELRY STORE 


STATE THEATRE BUILDING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR GRADUATING BUYING 


Jewelry With High School Seal and Colors 
$1.00 and up 
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DEVIER’S JEWELRY STORE 


THe Newest and Finest Line of 
WATCHES anv RINGS 


For Graduation 


4, 


201 The National Bank Building 


Harrisonburg .:. Virginia 


ELKTON 
BRANCH 


STAUNTON 
BRANCH 


a 


WE PAY HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR EGGS AND POULTRY 


Eggs Graded Under Federal and State Supervision. The Largest and Oldest 
Produce House in Virginia 


Telephones 302 and 303 


CITY PRODUCE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
BRANCHES: 
Staunton Elkton Weyers Cave Mt. Solon New Hope 


J. E. GOOD & SONS 


ROOFING anp SHEET METAL WORKERS 


Heating, Cornice, Skylights and Ventilators 


Phone 96 Harrisonburg, Va. 
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ClhICHEEYS SEUDIO 


Successors To 


THE J. C. DEANE STUDIO 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
FOR 


~ 


1939—1940—1941—1942 TAJ 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR BUSINESS 


18 North Main Street Phone 1237 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


MILK ror HEALTH 
Every Child Should Drink at Least One Quart Daily 


Be Sure it ts Shenandoah’s cite 


VALLEY OF VIRGINIA MILK 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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SPECIAL! 


FULL SOLES, HALF SOLES, RUBBER 
HEELS anp TOP LIFTS 
WHILE U WAIT!! 


@We specialize in building shoes to fit Deformed 
Feet, on prescription of any doctor. 


@Wedges, Metatarsal and Arch Supports made to 
Our Trade Mark order. Prices reasonable; all work guaranteed! 


NATIONAL SHOE REBUILDING COMPANY 


MOST MODERN SHOE SHOP IN THE VALLEY 


85 North Main Street, Harrisonburg, Va. Phone 1-J 
COLLEGE ANNUALS FINE ADVERTISING 
AND CATALOGS PRINTING 


The McClure Company, Inc. 
PRINTERS 


Quality Printing Need Not Be Costly 
Rubber Stamps Made In Our Plant 


NINETEEN WEST FREDERICK STREET 
STAUNTON “pr VIRGINIA 


Phone 605 
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COVER SYSTEM @ 
Made in Italy 
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